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whether agreement on a given problem is desirable, unless the prob- 
lem exists. For without the problem, agreement is neither wished 
nor unwished, neither good nor ill, neither consequential nor futile. 
Therefore, the Discussion Committee must raise the prior question 
for debate ; it must, in its first query, mean to ask us whether there 
are any fundamental philosophical issues or not. And we who dis- 
cuss should address ourselves to the novel task of deciding whether 
there is a problem of the concept, or a problem of the immortality of 
the soul, or a problem of God, or a problem of the relation of mind 
to body, or a problem of the status and function of perception. If all 
these do exist ; if, that is to say, each one of them is a certain matter 
of fact which men have not yet come to understand, then the desira- 
bility of men's agreeing upon them is self-evident. But if there are 
no such issues at all — well, that is another story which only those who 
believe it should tell. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 



AGREEMENT 



THE "task of philosophy" may indeed be infinite; hide whoever 
may behind this pretext, no "science" urges its infinitude as 
an excuse for lack of agreement amongst its workers. Is agreement 
desirable ? De gustibus, etc. It would be better to ask : how much 
agreement is necessary? We of to-day are in a transition period, 
and I, for one, believe that the change in our philosophic thinking 
will be revolutionary. This makes any form of agreement more diffi- 
cult, but also more tempting, more urgent. 

Those who think a philosophical platform both "desirable and 
possible" do not look for merely implicit agreement: they are trying 
to make such agreement explicit. But they do not mean that every- 
body should agree with everybody else ; nor that there should be com- 
plete agreement on all questions ; nor that propositions on which an 
agreement has been reached should, forever after, be exempt from 
the tooth of time. We do not mean to stem the flux of time, to stop 
the growth of living thought ; neither does the mathematician, nor the 
physicist. 

There is a certain modicum of agreement, below which we can not 
fall and still discuss at meetings, agree or disagree. 

(a) There must he certain common proolems. If my problem is 
nobody else's problem, I might as profitably go into the wilderness 
and discourse with wolves and foxes. If our statements do not lie in 
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the realm of the same problem, our arguments neither agree nor dis- 
agree, — they are irrelevant to each other. 

(6) It is not necessary that our solutions of the same problem 
should be identical; on the contrary, it is much better that they 
should not; but they should be equivalent with respect to truth. 

(c) How is this possible unless there is a common set of criteria 
by which the solutions are to be judged ? It is not the definition of 
truth which matters primarily, but the criteria of truth. 

(d) Such a set of criteria requires, I believe, that the solution be 
of a definite type, i. e., that there be agreement on the structure of 
the solution. 

This modicum of agreement does not commit one to any "school 
of philosophy." 

We may to-day go further, I think, than this : an agreement on 
method seems quite possible. 

The whole platform question has been put in a new light by the 
appearance of the platform of the Six Realists, elaborated in their 
book "The New Realism." A discussion of the platform idea must 
lead to a discussion of this notable example of cooperation amongst 
philosophers. 

On many points I find myself in substantial agreement with the 
Neo-Realists. We seem to differ on a point of method. I say ' ' seem, ' ' 
because I believe that our positions here are complementary rather 
than exclusive of each other. 

The Neo-Realists consider analysis as the prime method of exact 
thinking, sometimes even identifying the two. Analysis treats the 
problematic as a "complex" which it dissolves into the "simples" 
and their relations. 

In its application to logical complexes (and these are the ones of 
particular interest to the philosopher) this method produces the il- 
lusion that the "simples" of a given "complex" are uniquely de- 
termined, i. e., that there are certain "wdefinables" and certain "in- 
demonstrables" into which concepts and propositions ultimately 
resolve. 

And it is insufficient; it shows that certain "simples" are present 
in a "complex"; but it does not itself show that these "simples" 
exhaust the "complex." 

Analysis, as the "careful, systematic and exhaustive examination 
of any topic of discourse" is a necessary preliminary; and much of 
our philosophizing to-day can not get beyond this stage; but logic at 
least has proceeded to the second stage, the synthesis, in which the 
"complex" is constructed out of certain "simples." 

This "postulate-method" is the necessary complement of the 
analytical method. It shows that "simples" are such only in a given 
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system; that what is a "simple" in one system may be a "complex" 
in another, and vice versa. It discards the criterion of "self -evi- 
dence." And it shows that many solutions of a given problem are 
possible; many systems of logic. But vera philosophia una? 

Karl Schmidt. 
Tufts College. 
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Die Philosophie des Ah Ob. System der theoretischen, praMischen und 
religiosen Fihtionen der Menschheit auf Grand eines idealistischen 
Positivismus. Mit einem Anhang uber Kant und Nietzsche. H. 
Vaihinger. Berlin : Verlag von Reuther & Reichard. 1911. Pp. xxxv 
+ 804. 

This important book, written more than thirty years ago, but not pub- 
lished until last year, when the author suddenly realized the kinship 
between his radical views and other revolutionary tendencies in recent 
philosophy, such as neo-Fichtean voluntarism, radical empiricism, prag- 
matism, Bergsonianism, — might well claim to be called, as its full title 
indicates, a critique of human reason. One may agree or not with Pro- 
fessor Vaihinger, but there is little possibility of misunderstanding a 
philosophy whose presuppositions are so clearly formulated. They may 
be summarized as follows: (1) All the reality that we are justified in as- 
suming are sensations and their complexes (empiricism) ; (2) thought 
and being are not identical, — the former is but an organic function and 
has merely instrumental value (pragmatism) ; (3) thought, serving only 
as a means to the individual for the better orientation in the sensational 
flux, general terms must be regarded as having no other than a practical 
value (nominalism and anti-intelleetualism). From these points of view 
Vaihinger develops the theory that all concepts, laws, and theories are 
merely fictions. Fictions, in Vaihinger's usage, are not identical with 
figments, such as centaur or fairy, nor are they hypotheses capable of 
verification. They are deliberate devices (Kunstgriffe) on the part of 
thought for the practical purpose of successful orientation in and perfect 
control over the environment. Theoretically they are absolutely valueless. 
Applied with a knowledge of their fictitious character, they will lead to 
the intended practical results, but used as hypotheses, they must neces- 
sarily create confusion and false theories, for a fiction is defined as that 
which is both contradictory in itself and which has no correspondence with 
reality (sensational flux). 

To illustrate the nature of fictions, Professor Vaihinger has collected 
examples from various fields of thought. Many illustrations taken from 
mathematics will be regarded by modern investigators as antiquated, but 
those borrowed from other realms are certainly impressive. Dichotomous 
artificial divisions of nature (organic and inorganic, animate and inani- 
mate, etc.); the Linnaean or other classifications of plants; over-simplifi- 



